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Our 


In 


ATEWS 

changes for our neighbour, the 
\merican Adult Fdu- 
Morse Cartwright has_ be- 
come President of the A.A.A.E. and 
thus leaves his post as Director of the 
organization after twenty-three years 
of building and moulding an adult 
education movement. As _ organiz- 
ing director and cuide for the first 
quarter century of the life of the 
\.A.A.E., Mr. Cartwright has given, 
as Dorothy Canfield Fisher expressed 
it, “coherence to adult education.” He 
has provided, she states, “a steady, 


has come of significant 
(Association for 
cation. 


consistent, poised framework, which 
made it possible for the movement to 
utilize personalities of great abilities, 
who. left to themselves. could have 
given only intermittent service 

Adult interested many 
\mericans of intellectual good will. 
Many of them had first-rate brains 
but their connection with the move- 


education 


ment was entirely without continuity. 
Their threads had no knots. Morse 
Cartwright supplied the knots which 
kept the seams together.” 


But it is for other compelling rea- 
that Morse 
Cartwright. He has brought a great 


SOLS 


Canadians honour 
stimulus to Canadian adult education. 
His personal effort and the full sup- 
port of his organization was placed 
squarely behind the C.A.A.E. when 


EDITORIALS 


Opinion 


it was organized in 1935 and began 
to explore its field of work. 
couragement, 


advice and counsel. 


library services. 
assistance in securing grants. were all 
available in this difficult early period 
and all the years since. 


publications and 


He was a 
frequent visitor in Canada and attend- 
ed many C.A.A.E. conferences. <A 
great many Canadian students. pro- 
adult and _ visitors 
information have. through 
the years, found their way to Cart- 
wright’s office. He was generous 
alike with the resources of his organ- 
ization and with his friendship. We 
will surely miss him, though the 
news of his elevation to the presi- 
dency of the A.A.A.E. brings some 
compensatory satisfaction. 


fessors, leaders 


seeking 


We can take pleasure, too. in the 
news that Herbert Hunsaker has be- 
come Acting-Director. Canadians 
who met him at the World Conference 
on Adult Education this summer al- 
ready know and the 
Director's ability, judgment 
cordial good humour. 


respect new 
and 
Dean Hun- 
saker has been at Cleveland College 
for 
field 


and 


of Western Reserve University 
nine years, was previously a 
A.A.A.E. 
has been for a long time a member of 
its Executive Board. It is also re- 
assuring to learn that Robertson Sil- 


representative in the 
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the Adult Education 
Journal is moving with the A.A.A.E. 
from its New York office to its new 
address at 167 Public Square, Cleve- 
land 14, Ohio. Mr. Sillars has joined 
the staff of Cleveland College, but will 
direction of the 


J. ROK. 


lars, editor of 


continue his able 


Journal. 


BRIEF SUMMER 


Although the meteorologists may 
tell us that we have just endured one 
of the longest, hottest summers on 
friends will re- 
as “the 


brief summer.” because that was the 


record, many of out 


member the summer of 1949 


summer when they prepared and pre- 
sented briefs to the Massey Commis- 
sion. During the series of hearings in 
Ottawa during the month of August. 
the Royal National 
Development in Letters 


submissions. 


Commission on 
Arts. 
heard 30 
the 
organizations 


and 
Sciences 

Most of 
from 
mental agencies with which the CAAE 


submissions came 


and = govern- 


maintains close working relations. 
The Commissioners are now starting 
a trans-Canada tour for regional 
hearings. By spring they will have 


heard all. they think. 


we feel sure they 


(Some things 
will have heard ad 
nauseam.) <A year from Christmas 
is mentioned as a likely date for the 


We hope 


mav be 


appearance of their report. 
thei: 
sented sooner, for many things will 
the their 


recommendations pre- 


wait upon outcome of 


deliberations. 
For 
detailed 


Regular readers of Foop 


Thoveutr will not need any 
statement of reasons why 
is concerned with areas of the Com- 
Adult 


missions investigation. edu- 


cation has long since outgrown the 
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the CAAE 


limited concept, which still exists in 
the minds of some, of formal classes 
in reading and writing for the illiter- 
ate or foreign born, in technical and 
who 
wish to improve their earning capaci- 
ty. Adult 
wide range of opportunities, avail- 
able to 


vocational subjects for those 


education now covers a 


all citizens, for “continuing 
education” a constant widening of 
horizons and enlargement of compre- 
hension of the world in which they 
live. 

The tools of 
include 


adult education now 


films, radio and printed 
materials of many kinds. more signifi- 
than the formal lecturer and 
the standard textbook. 


of our efforts in adult education de- 


cantly 


The success 


pend in large measure on our use of 
the various media of communication. 
the CAAE is 
with the future of 
National Film Board. 
the recommendations 
the CAAE to the Commis- 


sion concerning these agencies were: 


Inevitably. therefore. 
vitally concerned 
the CBC. the 
ete. \mong 


made by 


The establishment of a Bureau 
within the Federal 
plan and correlate the activities of 
existing governmental agencies such 


as the CBC. NFB. National Museum. 


This bureau 


fal 


Government to 


would be advised 
by a commission representative of 


the major voluntary cultural organi- 


ete. 


zations in the country. 

effect of the 
basic principles and policies govern- 
ing the control 
broadcasting in 


(b) Continuance in 


and 
Canada 


operation of 
This 
would involve the supplying of in- 
the CBC. from 


creased revenue. to 


public SOuUTCEeS, 


(ec) Larger financial support for the 
NFB to permit it to extend, in re- 
sponse to the rapidly increasing de- 


mand, its present services... . 











National 


refer- 


the 
archive and 


(d) The inclusion in 
Library of an 
ence division for films. 
(e) The formation of a national non- 
government film organization — to 
assist and supplement existing agen- 
cies. both government and _ private. 
The importance of the arts to adult 
education is already recognized and 
exploited. although much more could, 
and should, be done in that field. As 
stated in the Harvard Report on a 
General Education: “Precisely be- 
they 


colour of 


the 


SCTISECS, 


cause and 


weal warmth 
the the arts 


probably the strongest and deepest ol 


are 
all the educative forces.” It is per- 
haps less widely realized how impor- 
tant is adult the arts. 
Canadian experience seems to indi- 


education to 
cate that the best channels by which 
the arts can be brought to any large 
numbers of people are those chan- 
nels already deepened by the adult 
education movement. Evidences. of 
this are constantly appearing in these 


pages. 


LONG WINTER 


Although the tools of adult eduea- 
tion have multiplied, they have not 
kept pace with the demands upon 
them. For meanwhile the content of 
adult education has widened to cover 
the globe and deepened to touch 
upon some of the most complicated 
areas of modern thought. The mis- 
sion now accepted by adult education 
is that of developing well-informed 
citizens, capable of participating in- 
the 


cesses of government. In 


telligently in democratic — pro- 
this day 
and age, that is no easy assignment. 
The problems with which our govern- 
ment must deal. as we become more 
the economic 


and more involved in 





and political affairs of the world’s 
difficult and 
Can they be brought 
within the grasp of the ordinary citi- 
zen on whom, in our democratie sys- 


greatest powers, are 


complicated. 


tem, the ultimate responsibility rests? 

In a recent issue of Saturday Night, 
its Ottawa editor commented on the 
wide gap between the preoccupations 
of Canadians as he had met them on 
a cross country tour during the sum- 
mer, and the concerns of the govern- 
ment circles in Ottawa to which he 
returned. Ottawa was furrowing its 
brows about Britain’s financial diffi- 
culties: not one person he had met in 
10.000 miles of travel throughout the 
interior of the North 
tinent had even mentioned this great 


American con- 


international crisis or had shown in 
any way that he or she had any per- 
sonal stake in it. 


the has 


devaluation of 


(As we write. news just 
broken of the the 
British pound and of the Canadian 
dollar. It is hard to believe that some- 
thing about Britain’s financial crisis 
will not now percolate through to the 
ordinary citizen as he sees oranges 


vo up and Austins go down. He will 


he mad or glad. depending on wheth- 
er he is more interested in oranges 
or Austins. but he will surely be con- 
fused. He won't understand what is 
happening or why and he wont get 
much help from those who think they 
do understand. because they seem in- 
capable of explaining it in clear and 
simple language. 

Voney 


most complicated and incomprehen- 


has become probably the 


sible phenomenon in modern civili- 
zation and yet nothing is more im- 
and 
their 


most modern 


Their 


portant to men 


women. emotions and 








votes are most vitally influenced by 
their pocket-books. 

This situation is typical of the big- 
gest problem facing adult educators. 
How lessen “the gulf of 
ignorance misunderstanding 


can they 
and 

which yawns between the people and 

their them 7? 


l nless they can do it. democracy is 


servants,’ who govern 
read 
plans for radio programs. like Citi- 
zens 


seriously threatened. As we 


Forum Forum, re- 


ports of new techniques for using 


and Farm 


information 
and initiate action, reviews of books. 


groups to disseminate 
films and pamphlets designed to bring 
light into the darkness, order out of 
the confusion, of our ignorance, we 
wonder if these things will help to 
bridge the gulf. We think they will 
i} we At least 
they are all the tools we have: if we 


will really use them. 


them we shall never know 
whether they 


don't try 


work or not. Here is 
the 


which lie ahead. 
RETORT COURTEOUS 

In last May’s issue of Foop For 
THOUGHT we com- 
the Charitable 
The treatment of this edi- 


occupation for “long winter 


evenings — 


ventured a few 


ments on Ontario 


Gifts Act. 


torial by the two Toronto evening 


papers exemplified two journalistic 
sins which we have previously de- 
The 


reprinted the editorial in full except 


plored in these columns. Star 
jor the final most important para- 
graph; there was no indication of any 
deletion and the column was headed 
hy the misleading headline: “Ont. 
Gifts Act Unjust Measure Aimed at 
Star.” What our editorial had actual- 
ly said was that the retroactive feature 
of the legislation, which we consider- 
ed to be illogical and unjust. seemed 


to be aimed at the Star and we re- 
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gretted that the Ontario Government 
had laid itself open to the charge that 
its real objective was the elimination 
of the Star. 

The point of our editorial was that. 


hecause newspapers are important 
organs of adult education, it is desir- 
able to find different points of view 


The 


country-wide tendency of newspapers 


expressed in their columns. 
to become consolidated in the hands 
of a few owners is one which we de- 
plore as conducive to uniformity in 
We 


should regret the passing of the Star, 


reporting and editorial policy. 


not because we have any admiration 
for the Star as a newspaper. but be- 
cause we should regard it as highly 
if Toronto 
no choice in newspapers but those of 


unfortunate readers had 
a single owner. 


No doubt the Star's 
headline. the Telegram also took note 


because of 
of our opinions so far as we know 
for the first time in our history 

and slapped us down in a leading 
editorial. It distorted our intention 
by lifting remarks out of their con- 
text and by ignoring our main con- 
tention entirely. The CAAE has many 
friends in Ontario Government circles 
who have been generous in their sup- 
port: they must have known that the 
thrust 
bread-and-butter letter” 


Telegram’s final about “a 
was entirely 
baseless. To them the Telegram ver- 
sion must have made us appear to be 
“biting the hand that feeds.” All 
this is ancient history now. but we do 
want to say to them what our summer 
lapse of publication has prevented 
our saying before. that we hope they 
read what we actually did say and not 
what the Star headline or the Tele- 
gram editorial would make it appear 


that we said! 





* A courageous little country seeks 
the freedom to manage her own affairs. 


Small But Nevertheless a Pepper Seed’ 


By LOUISE GATES EDDY 


_ KOREA — the “land of the 
like a 


thumb on the continent of Asia. or, 


Morning Calm” lies 
as Japan used to say, “a dagger aimed 
at her heart.” Dwarfed by the giants 
Russia, China and Japan, she has 
been coveted by them and overrun 
by them in her three thousand years 
of history. It is an interesting and 
significant fact that of the countries 
of the Orient gaining new freedom 
since World War IT. each has chosen 
democracy as its form of government: 
The Philippines, Korea, Burma, Cev- 
Pakistan 
In my visits to these countries. it was 


lon, India, and Indonesia. 
in Korea, despite the long years of 
subjugation, that | found the most 
outstanding project in adult educa- 
tion and it was the work of women! 
To appreciate its significance, how- 
ever, one must know a little more of 
the historical background. 

Standing at the western edge of the 
capital city of Korea, Seoul, is the 
great Peking Gate. so called because 
the emissaries of the Chinese Emper- 
ors came to it yearly to collect tribute 
In 1906, after the 
the Japanese 
established a protectorate over Korea 


from the Koreans. 
Russo-Japanese war, 
and in 1910 annexed the peninsula. 
In 1882 a treaty had been signed by 
Korea and the U.S.A. that “if other 


* Korean proverb. 
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powers deal unjustly or oppressively 
with either government, the other will 
execute their good offices, on being 
informed of the case, to bring about 
an amicable arrangement, thus show- 
ing their friendly feelings.” The 
U.S.A. did not remember this obliga- 
tion in 1910, 


For thirty-five years, from 1910- 
15, the Japanese tried to win the 
Koreans by their 
supervision of their 
teaching, by exploitation of their in- 
dustries to Japan’s advantage. At 
the same time they established an 
efficient trained civil 
servants, educated many Koreans in 


suppression of 
language, by 


government, 


Japan, and developed the resources of 


the country. From the beginning 
there was strong Korean opposition. 
Many martyrs lost their lives; many 
creat like Dr. Syngman 
Rhee, now president, fled the country 
to organize movements for Koreaa 
independence with headquarters in 
Shanghai, Honolulu, Washington, 
Geneva: many collaborated with the 
Japanese. 


patriots, 


One of the greatest prob- 
lems in Korea at present is the reeon- 
ciliation of these strong factions with- 
in the present government. 


At Yalta and at Potsdam the Big 
Four agreed that, if Russia would 


come into the war in the Pacific, 





she would be given northern Korea 
(the 38th parallel was the boundary 
set at Potsdam) as a military base and 
the U.S.A. the southern part as a base 
Although Russia 
came into the Pacific War only three 


days before its close and, according 


for operations. 


to United States’ judgment, made no 
contribution toward winning the war 
in the Far East, she occupied north- 
ern Korea as the U.S.A. occupied 
southern Korea. The Koreans antici- 
pated that the end of the war would 
mean for them a free country but they 
discovered, alas, that instead of being 


liberated they were occupied by two 


Allies who swiftly became competi- 


tors. The Russians, using the materials 
captured from the Japanese in Man- 
churia, trained and equipped = a 
North Korean army, divided the land 
among the peasants, nationalized the 
industries and set up a Soviet state, 
inviting the South Koreans to places 
on their The 
traditionalls 
with the establishment of democratic 
government, gave their help to organ- 
ization and to the transition from 
Japanese rule to Korean rule. A 


Assembly 


constitution was soon set up and 


central committee. 


Americans. concerned 


Provisional to draw up a 


a 


constitution adopted. Government 
servants were trained. welfare services 


established and economic problems 





Mrs. SHERWOOD Eppy well 
known in Canada as Louise Gates, 
executive secretary of the Na- 
tional Council, Y.W.C.A., from 
1939 to 1946. During the past year 
she and Dr. Eddy have travelled 
extensively in the Orient. 


was 
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tackled. 
maintained but no army was organ- 
ized and trained. Overtures by both 
North and South Korea were made 
toward a united country, but no basis 
of agreement could be found. Some 
South Koreans accepted an invitation 
in the spring of 1948 to a conference 
in North Korea aimed toward unit- 
ing Korea, only to find an agenda 
set in the Communist pattern with no 


A small constabulary was 


chance for free discussion or action. 


The Koreans early recognized the 
impossible which this 
Heavy indus- 
try, power plants and mining are in 
the northern area under the Russians 
and the rich agricultural section in 
the South under the Americans, with 
no intercourse between the two sec- 
tions. A power shortage developed 
at once when electricity was cut off 
from the South at the whim of the 
North. At the same time refugees 
were pouring down from the North 
at the rate of 5000 a day and even 
when we were in Korea in October. 
1948, at the rate of 1000 a day. Refu- 
gees from the South were going north 
at the rate of 100 a day. and there 
were into the 
South of agitators and communists 


position in 
division placed them. 


constant infiltrations 
bent on upsetting the economic and 
political life of the South. As a re- 
sult of persistent pleas from Korea. 
General Marshall. then head of the 
United States delegation to the United 
Nations. asked the General Assembly 
of the United Nations in September 
1947 to send a Commission to Korea 
to facilitate the withdrawal of the 
occupation forces and to aid in the 
establishment of a free government 
for the little country 
Japanese domination to Allied occu- 


released from 








A LUNCHEON IN KOREA 
Left to right, Mrs. Syngman Rhee, Mrs. Eddy, Miss Louisa Yim, Dr. Evelyn Koh. 


pation. The Commission, which was 
opposed by the Russians in the As- 
sembly of the United Nations, went to 
Korea in the mid-winter of 1948 but 
was never allowed to get into northern 
Korea. 
the Commission by Mr. George Pat- 
Although the report of the 
Commission was not unanimous, the 


Canada was represented on 
terson. 


majority recommended that an elec- 
tion be held in South Korea and a 
government be set up there according 
to the constitution drawn up by the 
Assembly. Of the thirty 
million people in Korea slightly less 
than one-third live in North Korea 
more than two-thirds in South 


Provincial 


and 
Korea. a fraction augmented by the 
influx of refugees; consequently the 
South Koreans contend that they, be- 
ing the majority, can speak for all 


Korea. When the record registration 
of more than 95% of all voters re- 
sulted in the almost unanimous elec- 
tion of Dr. Syngman Rhee as presi- 
dent. the South Koreans claimed that 
their government represented _ the 
people of all Korea. This claim was 
recognized at the meeting of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations 
in Paris in the fall of 1948 when the 
three Korean 


seated as 


representatives 
One of these 
representatives was Dr. Helen Kim, 
president of Ewah College, president 
of the Korean Y.W.C.A., and prob- 
ably the best known Korean woman. 
internationally. 


were 
observers. ' 


Women are playing an outstanding 

| P =) 
part in the development of Korea’s 
democracy. Two women and two de- 


velopments are especially notable: the 


(1) The Secretary of State for External Affairs, in a letter dated July 14 to 
the Foreign Minister of the Republic of Korea, informed the latter that Canada’s 
vote in the Security Council on April 8, 1949, for the admission of the Korean 
Republic to membership in the United Nations is to be regarded as full recognition 
»f the Republic of Korea as an independent sovereign State. 


See External Affairs, I, 8, August, 1949, p. 19. 
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Women’s Bureau under Dr. Evelyn 
Koh and the Ministry of Commerce 
and Industry under Louisa Yim. Dr. 
Koh is a graduate in sociology from 
the University of Michigan, a teacher 
at Ewah College, Seoul. The Women’s 
Bureau, of which she is now head, 
was established under the guidance 
of Mrs. Helen Nixon of the U.S. 
Army, who had social work ex- 
perience in the United States and in 
occupied Germany and Austria. Con- 
tacts were made with the ten pro- 
vincial governments in South Korea: 
women were appointed to receive 
correspondence from the Central 
Bureau and promote the interests of 
women. In October. 1948. a working 
conference was held by the Bureau. 
attended by four women from each 
province. They included the govern- 
ment representatives. social workers. 
teachers, housewives, all of whom 
were committed to giving time to the 
promotion of activities for women in 
their own communities. This was the 
adult education project to which | 
referred earlier. 

Seoul is a beautiful city. encircled 
by mountains, the great capital dome 
backed by a mountain giving an im- 
pression of stability and imperturb- 
able strength. It was founded in 
1392. a hundred years before Colum- 
bus discovered America. But the city 
is over-crowded and the only quar- 
ters available for the Women’s Bu- 
reau was aw old Buddhist temple. The 
surrounding buildings in the small 
compound had been taken over by 
refugees, so that only the main temple 
was free for use. It was a bare high- 


ceilinged room, with a narrow porch 
and steps worn by the feet of pilgrims 
of the past. At one end of the temple 
was the office. with mimeograph ma- 
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chine and typewriter; in the center, 
desks and chairs for lectures; and at 
the other end, screened off by short 
panels, a section in which the forty 
members attending the course lived. 
sleeping on mats, doing their own 
cooking squatting over a tiny bra- 
zier in Oriental fashion—and com- 
plaining not at all. Experts on sub- 
jects of interest to 
housekeeping 
were brought 


women, from 
to international affairs, 
in to lecture, to answer 
questions, to give training. In the 
quality of its participants, its scope, 
its organization and its plans for fol- 
low-up, this enterprise commanded 
my admiration. 

Louisa Yim’s story sounds like a 
fairy-tale. A little girl of seven when 
the Japanese took over Korea in 
1910, she vowed then “to serve my 
country and to glorify God.” When 
she finished grade school, she begged 
to be sent to high school since there 
was none in her small town. She was 
only a girl and there were brothers 
to he educated. But. she thought, how 
could she serve her country without 
education? It was the first essential. 
She took the most precious thing she 
had, a little silver ring. went to the 
bazaar and with it bought a little pig 
which she raised by hand. When the 
pig grew and had a litter of little pigs 
she took them all to the bazaar and 
proudly brought the money to her 
family. saying, “Now can I go to high 
school?” She did get her high school 
education, working at the same time 
in the underground movement. On 
graduation from high school in 1919. 
she volunteered to deliver 5000 copies 
of the Declaration of Korean Inde- 
pendence that had just been issued 
through the Underground, knowing 


(Continued on page 14) 





* Adult education is a potent factor 
in creating international cooperation. 


World Conference on Adult Education 


By E A. CORBETT 


[' was perhaps fitting that the first 
session of Unesco’s World Confer- 
ence on Adult Education should meet 
in the great hall of “Hamlet’s 
Castle” at Elsinore. This seaport 
town of some 40,000 people lies about 
twenty miles north of Copenhagen 
and looks sullenly across the Gulf of 
Ure towards Denmark’s lost shore- 
line of Sweden. 


The great Kronberg Castle sits out 
on a spit of land east of the town. 
Every summer a distinguished theatri- 
cal company is invited to play 
in the open courtyard of the castle. 
This year it was a New York com- 
pany and as the 150 delegates to the 
conference filed across the courtyard 
on their way to the opening session 
in the great banquet hall, Hamlet 
was on stage rehearsing that part of 
the play in which he discusses with 
his friends the midnight apparition of 
his murdered father. Before we 
reached the entrance door we heard 
the ghostly voice speak from the 
battlements. We had come from thirty 
nations and from the ends of the 
earth to discuss ways and means of 
making the world a_ better place 
through international understanding 
and good will. If this conference 
was to be anything more than a voice 
at midnight. its words and its spirit 
would have to become flesh. 
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Inside the great hall the Danish 
Government, with lavish hospitality, 
had provided a program of music, of 
speeches, and of food (in that order). 
In his opening address to the dele- 
gates, Dr. Torres Bodet, Director- 
General of Unesco, declared that the 
purpose of the conference was “to 
awaken in the consciousness of every 
adult, an awareness both of his per- 
sonal responsibility and of his intel- 
lectual and moral fellowship with the 
whole of mankind.” Surely a high 
and noble objective. There is not 
space here to give any adequate re- 
port of the two opening addresses. 
Mr. Bodet was followed by Dr. Hart- 
vig Frisch, Minister of Education for 
Denmark, and both speeches are given 
verbatim in the July issue of the 
Unesco Courier. 

The Conference then moved to the 
buildings of Peter Manniche’s Inter- 
national People’s College up on a 
hill overlooking the city. It is per- 
haps compelling evidence of the 
international character and flexibility 
of this school that its Director had 
moved his staff and students to Swed- 
en in order to make room for us. 


On June 17th the Conference be- 
gan its formal sessions. It was hoped 
that there would be no long speeches. 
Provision had been made for two 
days during which delegates might 
tell briefly of what was being done 





But a 
conference is always a conference in 
this respect, and there were two or 
three delegates who tried the patience 
of everyone by returning again and 
again to the glittering platitudes of 
their original remarks. Saturday and 
Sunday, June 18th and 19th, were de- 
voted to visiting a number of Danish 
folk schools and institutions. On each 
and every occasion we listened to the 
story of Bishop Grundtvig and the 
rise of the Danish folk school move- 
ment. Those first three days it was 
impossible to sit down anywhere with- 


in their respective countries. 


out listening to a speech; the only way 


to escape was to keep moving. 

On Monday, June 19th, however. 
the Conference settled down to hard 
work. A chairman for the Conference 
had been chosen in the person of Mr. 
Johannes Novrup of the 
Ministry of Education. Four Com- 
missions had been set up to study and 


Danish 


report to plenary sessions on the fol- 
lowing problems: the content of adult 
education; institutions and problems 
of organization; methods and _ tech- 
niques in adult education: adult edu- 
cation as a means of establishing 
permanent international cooperation. 

As the findings of these commis- 
sions will be available soon in pub- 
lished form, I shall only deal briefly 
with the recommendations of Com- 
mission IV of which I was 
chairman which dealt 
question of the utmost importance to 
Unesco itself. This does not mean 
that the other commissions were not 


V ice- 


and with a 


dealing with problems concerning the 
future plans of Unesco in adult edu- 
cation, but, since Unesco’s main job 
is the encouragement of mutual 
understanding and cooperation be- 
the the world. it 


tween nations of 


would appear that the questions in- 
volved in Commission IV concerned 
the very core of the conference and its 
stated purpose. 
Commission IV was _ particularly 
happy in its chairman, Mr. Ernest 
Green, General Secretary of — the 
Workers’ Educational Association in 
Great Britain. I think he was the 
most skillful chairman of a commis- 
sion I have ever seen in action. He 
was adamant in keeping the discus- 
sion down to basic principles but 
careful that anyone who had a contri- 
bution to make had a chance to do so. 
All remarks had to be interpreted in 
English and French, both in the 
commissions and in the plenary ses- 
sions. This was a tiresome procedure 
and the the 
but it absolutely 
necessary as many delegates were not 
proficient in both languages. 


slowed up pace of 


conference. was 


After two days and nights of hard 
work Commission IV had its draft 
report ready for final revision. The 
report was divided into four sections. 


1. The contribution of adult educa- 
tion to the development of better 
international understanding. 

The main emphasis in this section 
was on the general necessity for the 
practise of toleration in relation to 
other races and minority groups: the 
need for adult education to combat 
the and disil- 
lusionment the United 
Nations and the international media 


growing pessimism 


regarding 


of reconciliation: the importance of 
voluntary agencies in Unesco’s pro- 
and the for 
recognize the roll which voluntary 
agencies can play. 


gram need Unesco to 


It was emphasized over and over 
again in the conference and by all 
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CANADIANS AT ELSINORE 
Seated (left to right), Miss Renee Morin, Quebec Association for Adult Education; Dr. Corbett, 


Director of the CAAE; Miss Lin Brown, Division of Adult Education, Saskatchewan. 


Standing, 


Eugene Bussiere, Laval and Unesco; Dr. Jean Bruchesi, Societe canadienne d’enseignement 
postscolaire; Father Levesque, Laval University; E. C. Cross, Community Programmes, Ontario. 


the commissions that the first condi- 
tion of internal cooperation is the 
countries as 
permanent 


existence in as many 


possible — of voluntary 
movements growing out of the social. 
cultural and intellectual needs of the 
people 


themselves: movements 


established by the people for the 
people and not superimposed on them 
autocratic 
One of the most 
portant contributions to international 
understanding that adult 
can make is to promote, through such 


either by benevolent or 


governments. im- 


education 


organizations, the study of world 
problems in their national and inter- 
national aspects. 

2. Problems requiring international 


cooperation for their solution. 


Among these problems is _ the 


freeing of communications in such a 
way as to facilitate the interchange of 


persons and persons 


groups of 


travelling abroad for educational pur- 


poses. Many persons and groups of 
restrained from travel 
abroad because of the impossibility 
of getting visas and the embarrass- 
ment of changing currencies. But 
the greatest barrier to international 
understanding is that of language. 
This is a difficult problem and in the 
long run can only be adequately dealt 
with through formal education. In 
discussing this difficulty one of the 
commissions urged the world-wide 
study of Esperanto, but the recom- 
mendation was not approved at the 


persons are 
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Meanwhile it 
was urged that adult educators take 
note of the problem and do every- 
thing possible within the frame-work 
of their own program-planning to 
provide greater opportunity for adult 
students to acquire some competence 
in other languages than their own. 


final plenary session. 


It was further emphasized that any 
progress made toward freeing the 
means of communication between 
peoples, would be of little use if they 
themselves are victims of discrimina- 
tion based on prejudices which have 
no real justification. Every man is 
entitled to his common share of 
humanity no matter where he was 
born or what the colour of his skin. 
Religion also is a matter for the indi- 
vidual and every man has the right to 
choose his own religion or to have 
none at all. 

Any human 


attempt to alienate 


beings from their basic rights on 
grounds of race or religion anywhere 
in the world must be combatted by 


adult educators. In this respect the 
commission wholeheartedly endorsed 
the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights adopted by the United Nations 
General Assembly in Paris and 
pledged its support in making this 
Declaration a subject of study and 
discussion in adult groups, believing 
that successful implementation of its 
articles depends on informed and en- 
lightened public opinion all over the 
world. 


3. The securing of permanent con- 
tacts and exchanges between adult 
education leaders and others work- 
ing in this field. 


The commission was agreed that 
the interchange of ideas and experi- 
ences of persons engaged in adult 


education is a mattter of vital import- 
ance not only to the movement itself 
but also to international understand- 
ing. The Elsinore Conference was 
strongly commended and Unesco was 
urged to arrange for similar confer- 
ences as frequently as may be 
practicable. The importance of hav- 
ing at such conferences representa- 
tives from organizations actually 
engaged in the work, as opposed to 
top-level officials, strongly 
emphasized. 


was 


Certain definite recommendations 
were made towards international col- 
laboration. These were: 


A. The sending of missions from 
countries with a rich experience 
in adult education to countries 
where adult less 


developed. 


education is 


The arranging of visits by suitable 
persons between such countries. 
. The organization by adult edu- 
cation organizations of interna- 
tional summer schools. 
The setting up of Seminars on 
international problems, this being 
definitely the function of Unesco 
itself. 
Research by suitable persons into 
problems of adult education on 
an international basis. 
The dissemination of information 
and materials on various aspects 
of adult education. 
In this connection Unesco was 
urged to publish a quarterly bulletin 
containing this kind of world infor- 
mation. The information desired by 
most countries concerns such prob- 
lems as: 
a. The use of the film in adult educa- 
tion. 
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. The mass dissemination of music, 
art and drama. 


Adult education through the radio, 
the theatre and the museum. 


Adult education and the public 
library. 

. The supply of books to adult edu- 
cation classes. 

. The teaching of science in adult 
education. 


. The training of leaders in adult 
education. 


. Community Centres 
tional settlements. 


and_ educa- 


. University training for adult edu- 
cation students. 
j. Publicity methods. 
Finally Commission IV __ gave 
opinion on a most important question 


posed by Unesco itself. What kind 


of international machinery is requir- 


ed for continued cooperation in the 
field of adult education? The com- 
mission was convinced that if the 
ultimate aims of the Elsinore Confer- 
ence were to be achieved there must 
be developed a world-wide adult edu- 
cation movement. It believed, how- 
ever, that at this time it would be 
premature for the conference to 
recommend the establishment of such 
an organization. 


In order to realize the aims of 
Unesco and to carry out the recom- 
mendation of the conference, the 
commission suggested that some kind 
of effective interim machinery be 
established for securing cooperation 
among the leaders of adult education 
throughout the world. Any _ such 
machinery should, at this time, fune- 
tion through. and use the facilities of, 
Unesco. 


The commission, therefore, recom: 
mended that Unesco be requested to 
set up at the earliest possible moment 
a provisional consultative committee 
on adult education to act as an ad- 
visory body to the adult education 
division of Unesco in the execution 
of the recommendations of this Con- 
ference. The consultative committee 
should be composed of representa- 
tives of the most important agencies 
engaged in adult education with due 
recognition of voluntary agencies. 
Some of its members should be 
drawn from international bodies 
recognized by Unesco whose main 
function is adult education. The 
composition of the committee should 
be determined by Unesco with regard 
to geographical distribution and 
development in adult education. The 
report of Commission IV as given in 
the outline above was adopted with a 
few minor revisions by the whole con- 
ference. The findings of the other 
commissions will be available 
shortly and may be obtained from 
the Editor of Foop For THoucnt. 

Many people have asked if the 
Conference at Elsinore was worth- 
while. For my own part it was a very 
great experience, and I would like to 
pay tribute here to the young Cana- 
dian, Eugene Bussiére, whose organ- 
izing genius was mainly responsible 
for the smooth efficiency with which 
the working as opposed to the talking 
sessions of the Conference were con- 
ducted. The Conference had these 
definite results. It brought together 
the world’s leaders in adult education. 
and gave them opportunity to get 
acquainted, to exchange ideas and 
experiences and to discuss _ the 
philosophy, methods and objectives 
of their new and expanding field. It 
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gave to Unesco itself the heartening 
support of an educational movement 
which represents millions of working 
people on the land and in the factories 
and shops of the world. It is on such 
people that the future success or 
failure of Unesco depends. Without 
their enthusiasm and support inter- 


national organizations function in the 
kind of rarified atmosphere which 
stifles action and ends in rendering 
their high purposes futile. 

the adult education 
movement throughout the world a 
new impetus, a larger vision, and re- 


It gave to 


newed hope for a world at peace. 





KOREA (Continued from page 8) 

that any one caught with a copy 
would be shot. A tall, thin girl, she 
bound the declarations around her 
body under her long full Korean 
skirt and short jacket, dirtied her face 
and let her hair fall to look like a 
peasant woman. But peasants were 
sure to be searched too. 
rowed a baby, painted small-pox 
marks on its face and tied it on be- 
hind with a great blanket as is the 
Korean fashion. Then she set out 
for the south and as she approached 
a Japanese guard, she would push 
the baby up so that its face showed 
over her shoulder. When the guard 
saw the pock-marked face, he would 
impatiently motion “go on, go on”. 
Not once was she searched and the 
declarations were safely delivered! 


So she bor- 


Still she was not satisfied that she 
had education enough to serve her 
country. She got a scholarship at the 
University of Southern California. To 
eke out that income she learned to 
drive a truck and over week-ends and 
holidays trucked celery from Cali- 
fornia to Utah. When she returned to 
Korea. that there 
need for many more educated women 
than their limited facilities could pre- 
pare. She raised money, found a site 
and built the Central Women’s Col- 
lege of which she became the presi- 
dent. When I visited the College. I 
saw six hundred 


she realized was 


students eagerly 


taking examinations for the fifty 
places open for the new semester. 
Louisa Yim organized the National 
Women’s Party and gained influence 
in the political as well as the educa- 
tional field. 


was under sentence of death by the 


When the war ended she 


Japanese. 

It was she who interested the United 
Nations in Korea’s plight as an occu- 
pied country that deserved to be free. 
When Syngman Rhee was elected 
president of Korea in August 1948. 
he called Louisa Yim to be Minister 
of Commerce and Industry. A woman 
Minister of Commerce and Industry? 
It might seem strange to many. but 
Dr. Rhee remembered the little silver 
ring. the truck-driving during Uni- 
of funds for a 
College. and he said “She has dreams 
for her country.” 

What is to be the future of this 
little country with its gallant leader- 
ship? It been a= storm 
center in the Far East. Will its sur- 
vival be a test of whether it is pos- 


versity. the raising 


has long 


sible for small independent, freedom- 
loving states to live in a world that 
is divided and dominated by giant 
powers? If it can have the chance 
to grow. to be free. to be a united 
and sovereign nation respected in the 
councils of the world, then all small 
states can take courage and have faith 
that democracy will become a reality. 
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By KATHARINE GREENFIELD 


OUNG Canada will have its own 

Book Week this year, from the 
twelfth to the nineteenth of Novem- 
ber. As a part of its 
Canadians are being asked to examine 
the library service which their com- 
munities provide for children, and 
whether they should — take 
action for its improvement or ex- 
pansion. But before many of these 
adults recognize the need for ade- 


observance. 


decide 


quate library service for children, or 
appreciate the great advantages which 
libraries have to offer, they must be 
aware of the importance of reading 


in the lives of young people. and of 
the nature of the books and reading 
material available for them. 


Reading is of the utmost import- 
ance to the growth and development 


of children. Not only do they find 
entertainment between the covers of 
books, but while doing so, they en- 
large their vocabularies, widen their 
backgrounds of knowledge, and train 
and develop their minds and imagina- 
tions. Few educationalists will deny 
the truth of even such sweeping state- 
ments as these. Therefore thinking 
adults, particularly parents and youth 
workers, as well as teachers and li- 
brarians, are deeply interested in 
raising the reading standards of chil- 
dren. 

Boys and girls may have access to 
the best books and still not be read- 
ing them, to their own great loss. It is 
the duty of parents to interest them- 
selves in this problem, and those who 
are behind Young Canada’s Book 
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Week hope to offer practical aid to 
them. To see that children are read- 
ing and enjoying it, and that they 
are reading the best and not the poor 
or mediocre, is the ideal for which 
librarians, teachers, and _ parents 
should be working. 


Today’s children do have all kinds 
of reading material within easy reach. 
Of some of it there is too much, and 
it is too readily obtainable. A great 
deal has been written about the men- 
ace of the comics, and many parents 
are rightly disturbed about their chil- 
dren’s devotion to them. It seems that 
all children are bound to come into 
contact with them, but if they have 
a background of acquaintance with 
good books they will not be so apt to 
suffer from exposure to the poor text 
and worse drawings which make up 
the so-called comics. Although, how- 
ever, parents are alive to the dangers 
of a steady diet of comics, they often 


fail to realize the possible harm which 
the “series” books and other poorly 
written mystery and adventure books 
may do. These are the books which, 
because of their cheapness, and the 


great numbers of them which are 
published, often make up the entire 
private libraries of some children. 
What is wrong with them? Anne 
Eaton, in her book “Reading With 
Children’, calls them “concoctions of 
words that have no more kernel of 
substance than chaff after the grain 
has been winnowed.” The heroes and 
heroines of these stories are seldom 
true to life. The same plot and the 
same characters with slightly altered 
setting do for all of them. Miss Eaton 
says with obvious truth that children 
who read only these books have no 
other standards by which to judge 
characterization, plot, and style, and 


so are condemned, in all likelihood, 
to “feed on literary husks all their 
lives.” Of course, along with the 
“series” books, childhood classics like 
“Tom Sawyer’, “Little Women”, and 
“Treasure Island’, are known and 
given .to children. But there is a 
whole field of good modern literature 
for boys and girls still unexplored by 
many adults who should be acquainted 
with children’s books. Some guide to 
these books is needed. 


“Bequest of Wings”, by Annis 
Duff, is a book which will serve ad- 
mirably as a guide. Mrs. Duff feels 
that the way to be sure that boys 
and girls will become enthusiastic 
and able readers, is to start early and 
share with them all the wonderful 
stories and picture books of child- 
hood as soon as they are able to grasp 
the sounds of words. A foundation of 
nursery rhymes, fairy tales, and pic- 
ture books, is a very solid one on 
which to build a taste for good stories 
and worthwhile books. Mrs. Duff is 
writing of her own family’s pleasures 
with books, and her observations are 
from personal experience. She says 
that children seldom ask for books 
as an initial stage in learning to love 
them. Reading, for young children, 
is rarely a pleasure in isolation, but 
comes through shared pleasure and 
constant and discerning exposure to 
books so that they fall naturally into 
the category of pleasant necessities, 
along with food, sleep, music, and all 
out of doors. The particular favour- 
ites of the Duff children are described 
with enthusiasm. The suggestions 
about care, handling, and choosing 
of books are sound, and the whole 
book communicates the feeling that 
there is much to be gained in family 
relationships and in the education of 
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children in the family, by coming 
together over good books. 

Anne Eaton’s book, “Reading With 
Children”, mentioned before, and one 
by Paul Hazard called “Books, Chil- 
dren, and Men” 
mended for those interested in learn- 
ing about children’s book. The lat- 
ter, particularly, is most enjoyable. 


are also recom- 


As for the books for children them- 
selves, their numbers are _ legion.' 
From the picture books about the 
inimitable Babar the elephant, to at- 
tractive and well-written biographies 
of such people as Raymond L. Dit- 


mars and Harriet Beecher Stowe, from 
brightly coloured books of nursery 
tales to adventure on the high seas 
and in the Canadian north, shelves of 
children’s libraries are packed with 
good reading. There are nonsense 
tales, classic stories in new editions, 
career stories, sport yarns, fairy tales, 
myths and legends. And happily there 
are increasing numbers of good Cana- 
dian books, although there could be 
many more. There is no reason why 
Canadian boys and girls should not 
be enjoying the pleasures and profits 
of good books. 


(1) Of interest to parents in search of worth-while books as Christmas gifts, is 
“Books for Young Canada”, a list of fifty books prepared for Young Canada’s 


Book Week by the Canadian Association of Children’s Librarians. 


Copies may be 


purchased from the Canadian Library Association, 46 Elgin St., Ottawa, Ontario, 


25 copies for fifty cents. 


Do VOU 
WANT TO 


Got Outside Jhe (ity Limes 


THe GEOGRAPHICAL MAGAZINE gives the modern 
concept of Geography, emphasizing the influence 

it has played on the art and culture of different 
countries and stressing the significance of en- 
vironment in moulding peoples and customs. 

Plant and animal life, reports of explorations, 
unusual travels and adventures all find their 

place in this British magazine. Every article is 

fully illustrated with pictures in color, gravure 

or half-tone. 

Obtainable through all principal subscription agencies, bookstores, etc., 

or direct from the publishers— 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL MAGAZINE 
40 William IV Street, London, W.C.2, England 


1 year $4; 2 years $7. Sample copy sent on request from publishers 
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LEADERSHIP GUIDANCE 


DISCUSSION IN A TEST TUBE 


- was the most exciting conference 
I’ve been to yet, Don. They called 
it a Training Laboratory in Group 
Development, but don’t let the fancy 
It boiled down 
to a three-week get-together of a lot 


language scare you. 


of discussion leaders, in education, 
welfare, government, labour and in- 
dustry who were worried about the 
same things. They had a lot of ques- 
tions to ask, and they wanted the 
answers, fast. “How can | help our 
teachers’ meetings get along better?” 
“Do our labour conventions have to 
be so dull?” “What do you do about 
autocratic chairmen?” “What makes 


or 
Oo 
good : 


a ‘oood group 
They held the Lab. last summer in 
a small New 
Bethel, Maine. 
the National 
and had the support of eight leading 
About 150 


delegates, researchers and staff mem- 


England town, at 
It was sponsored by 
Education Association, 


American universities. 


bers took part, from points as distant 
as Holland (They 


wanted a mixed. representative crowd, 


and Honolulu. 
and they certainly got it!) 
built around 
skill training” 
held every morning during the three 
the 
Each 
group was assigned a staff leader and 
an “observer.” The 
for their 
leadership training and their under- 


The conference was 


eight “basic groups. 


week period. Every person at 


Lab. belonged to one of them. 
leaders were 
selected experience in 
dynamics. (1 
the 


standing of group 


warned you about language. ) 


The observers were responsible for 
keeping track of how well members 
worked together, how well we under- 
stood each other, who made the de- 
cisions, who talked most of the time. 
who didn’t say much, and why 
those sorts of things. 

It was in these face-to-face sessions 
that we hoped to get the answers we 
were looking for. Wasn't that what 
What a surprise! In- 
stead of learning new and better tricks 


we came for? 


of conducting meetings, we found our- 
selves spending a lot of time analysing 
the “why” of our own group’s be- 
haviour. Our own group presented 
problems similar to those that had 
worried each of us in our back-home 
Slowly we discovered that 
sitting 
around a table does not necessarily 
Little by little the 
realization dawned that there are no 


setting. 
a number of individuals 
make a group. 


easy ways of getting quick results. 
But 
any 
the 
functions. 


more important, we learned that 
group has within its own power 
ability to improve the way it 


We 


stant practice. that a group will im- 


found out, by con- 


prove and develop if it pays attention 
And the fact 


that only healthy, democratic and pro- 


to the way it behaves. 


ductive groups will produce the same 
kind of leaders. 


Are you still following me? 


Be- 


cause a lot of other things happened 


at the conference you should know 
about. In the for 
ample. we were given the opportunity 


afternoons. ex- 
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to consider further problems which 
had become crystallized in our morn- 
ing groups, and which were of special 
interest to us in our back-home set- 
ting. We held seminars (in Bethelese, 
“clinics”) in a variety of fields in 
which we needed more skill: observ- 
ing how a group behaves, discussion 
leadership, conference planning, com- 
munity organization, to mention a 
few. The seminars, also, were led by 
trained staff members, or by persons 
brought to the Lab. specially for this 
purpose. In this way we were able 
to follow up some of the insights gain- 
ed in the morning sessions. 

| should tell you a little about the 
seminar on “role-playing.” This is 
a discussion method with more uses 
than a boy scout’s knife. Tirst of 
all, it helps discussions “get down to 
cases.” Suppose a group of parents 
is talking about family relations. A 
mother wants to know what to do 
about her daughter’s habit of coming 
in at two in the morning. The group 
decides to role-play. 
“daughter.” and two play 
“mother” and “father.” Later they 
parts. Thus a 
problem of the general subject 
“family relations” is examined. New 
light is often thrown on the problem. 
(e.g. a better understanding gained 
of both the daughter’s and parents’ 


Some-one plays 
others 


exchange concrete 


points-of-view). Role-playing also 
encourages more general participa- 
tion. Many group members find it 
easier to express themselves through 
acting than speaking. We found this 
out in the when 


delegates. normally quiet in discus- 


seminar several 
sions. threw themselves into the role- 
playing sessions. 

Just a word about the general meet- 
ings of all participants held in the 


evening. Several of them gave us 
an opportunity to see how the skills 
we were learning had been used by 
others in education and industry, and 
what the results had been. Some of 
them were purely to provide informa- 
tion on subjects we, as delegates, had 
requested. Some for demon- 
strating methods of conducting large 
meetings. And still others acted as a 
kind of “community forum,” where 
any questions relating to the admini- 
stration or program of the Lab. could 
be thoroughly aired, and corporate 


decisions reached. 


were 


Great care was taken that the ad- 
ministration of the entire project 
should allow a maximum amount of 
delegate participation. A delegates’ 
council met regularly with staff mem- 
bers to discuss what we as delegates 
were learning. what was confusing. 
and how the next year’s Lab. could be 
improved. This council played an 
important part in changing the curri- 
culum of the conference, time-tables 
and special activities. The filling out 
of questionnaires before the confer- 
ence got underway further provided 
delegates with a share in selecting the 
Lab’s curriculum. 


Well. those are some of the high- 
lights you were asking about, Don. 
We got our answers. all right. but 
We left not 
only with sharpened tools to help us 
in our jobs back home. We went 
with re-affirmed faith in the 
itself. And in 
these days. when power is applauded 


not the ones expected. 


away 
discussion method 
and the forces of persuasion scorned. 
that faith is as important as the skills 
needed for carrying it out. 


Murray THOMSON 
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Calling All Citizens 


On Thursday, October 27th, Citizens’ Forum swings into a 
new season. Groups from coast to coast, and for the first time in 
Newfoundland, will settle down to tackle problems ranging all 
the way from how to deal with the teen-ager to how to ensure 
world peace. Broadcasts wiil come from public meetings in com- 
munities all across Canada. Again this year members of the 
audience will be given a chance to question the experts and add 
their word to the discussion from the floor. A study pamphlet 
will be prepared for all the scheduled topics on the program so 
that groups will have a background of information for their dis- 
cussion. Weekly provincial reports on the air will let groups 
know what other groups are saying and doing. And twice during 
the season there will be a round-up of opinion from across the 
country. Citizens’ Forum, a joint project of the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation and the Canadian Association for Adult 





Education, will enter its 7th 
Platform”’. 





season as 


“Canada’s National 








‘OR a good many people who follow 

Citizens’ Forum closely, Thursday 
will be the most important word in 
the above announcement. Last year 
many people found Friday an almost 
impossible meet their 
friends and neighbours for discus- 
sion. Everywhere in Canada, Friday 
seems to be the night for outside 
recreation and for community activi- 
ties. Many groups reluctantly aban- 
doned their operations for the year. 
Now, with Thursday as the broad- 
cast night, it’s hoped that these forums 
will return to the fold, and that many 
new ones will organize. Perhaps it’s 
safe to that which 
continued the project on an incon- 
venient evening will be with us again 
this year. 


evening to 


assume groups 


Citizens’ Forum groups themselves 
suggested the topics on the program. 
And, apparently, they had their fing- 
ers on the pulse of affairs. The sub- 
jects up for discussion in the next 


few months are the issues the whole 
country will be concerned about. 
Housing and health insurance are on 
the list. And we learn, as we go to 
press, that Parliament will really get 


down to business on these questions 
Federal aid to education 
has been the matter of hot controv- 
ersy in the United States, and is be- 
coming a sharper issue in Canada 


very soon. 


every day. The role of the Federal 
government in cultural activities is 
currently under investigation by a 
Royal Commission. Citizens’ Forum 
groups will thrash this matter out in 
November. Then Canada’s 
trade the demands of 
labour for welfare services, and many 
other topics of immediate importance. 
It’s clear that groups will be down to 
earth this year. 


there’s 


crisis, new 


The first section of the program is 
concerned with subjects which touch 
family and community life. Here 
there are many action projects pos- 
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sible — things groups can set about 
doing after their discussion. And 
there are topics throughout the pro- 
gram which lead to direct group 
action. We are going to discuss some 
subjects, however, where there seems 
to be little direct and immediate for 
individuals and groups to do after 
they reach their conclusion. 


Are such topics, then, worthwhile 
for group Current 
experience in Great Britain seems to 
say clearly that they are. There, 
because employment figures are high, 
and there is great internal prosperity, 
it has been extremely difficult to 


discussion ? 


October 27th: 
November 3rd: 
November 10th: 
November 17th: In The News 
November 24th: 
(ctivities ? 
December Ist: 
December 8th: 
December 15th: 
December 22nd: 


In The News 
What People Say: 


January 5th: 
January 12th: 
January 19th: 
January 26th: In The News 
February 2nd: 
February 9th: 
Februar ; 16th: 
February 23rd: 


March 2nd: 
March 9th: 

Insurance? 
March 16th: 
March 23rd: 
March 30th: 


In The News 
What People Say: 


convince the man on the street that 
his country is in the throes of a crisis. 
As yet, this crisis has not touched 
him personally. The problem has 
been to point out that matters seem- 
ingly rather remote from him will 
eventually affect every aspect of his 
life. Broad national issues _ will 
finally become intimate personal con- 
cerns. If we stop to think about it, 
we will see that the broader questions 
discussed in Citizens’ Forum are real- 
ly quite close to home. The formation 
of a sound and vocal public opinion 
on them is an action project. 


Here are the topics we will discuss: 


Teen-Agers — Freedom or License? 
How Should our Children be Taught about Sex? 
Should there be Religious Education in our Public Schools? 


Should the Federal Government Support Cultural 


Is Federal Aid the Next Step in Education? 
Racial and Religious Prejudice: 


How Can We Combat it? 


A Round-up of Forum Opinion. 


When do we get more Houses? 
Should we have National Health Insurance? 
Are “Bureaucrats” running the Country? 


Socialism in Britain: Is it helping or hindering Recovery? 
How should the West deal with the Soviet Bloc? 

What's the best Approach to World Peace? 

In The News 


Is Canada facing a Trade Crisis? 
Should Industry provide Employee Pensions and 


Can we guarantee Human Rights in Canada? 


A Round-up of Forum Opinion. 
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Farm Forum 


News 


National Conference 


Macdonald College at Ste. Anne de 
Bellevue was the scene of the National 
Forum Conference, May 25 - 28, 1949, 
Delegates attended from all provinces 
except British New- 
foundland. 


Columbia and 

Some of the conference highlights 
were: addresses by Dr. M. M. 
Ralph Staples and John 
Fisher: a discussionson Folk Schools, 
led by Charles Topshee, Nova Scotia 
Department of Adult Education: 
“Basic Principles for an Extension 
Worker,” discussion led by R. L. 
Stutt, Saskatchewan Wheat Pool: 
“Publicity,” led by Jack Cram of 
Macdonald College Journal: and 
“The Provincial Secretary's  Re- 
sponsibilities,” led by O. J. W. Shugg. 
Chairman of the National 
Forum Executive Committee. 
siderable time was given also to a 
consideration of efficient office pro- 
cedure, reports from Provincial Farm 
Forum Secretaries, Farm Forum pub- 


Coady, 


Farm 
Con- 


lications, broadcasts, and topics for 
next season. 


In his opening remarks. Ralph 
Staples examined the fundamentals 
of National Farm Radio Forum. “We 
believe in people” he said, “in their 
integrity if given half a chance, in 


their good intentions. . . . The fatalist 





and the cynic are not likely to stay 
interested in Farm Forum for very 
long.” 

Mr. Staples, served as National 
Secretary for Farm Forum from 1943 
to 1947, and as Executive Chairman 
1947 to April 1949, 
address at the conference, he was pre- 


Following his 


sented with a Parker 51 gold-capped 
pen and pencil set in appreciation of 
his services to Farm Radio Forum. 


Massey Commission 


continuation of a 
system of 


for 


A plea 
publicly-owned national 
broadcasting was made in a brief 
from National Farm Radio Forum to 
the Royal Commission on Arts, Let- 
ters and Sciences. The brief 
presented in Ottawa on September 5. 
by the Executive Chairman O. J. W. 
Shugg. 


was 


National Farm Radio Forum was 
started, said the brief. because follow- 
ing the depression of the thirties. 
farmers “found faced 
with economic and social problems 


themselves 


about which they had little informa- 
tion on which to base judgments. 
Some way had to be found to enable 
Canadian farm people to obtain this 
information, to form sound judg- 
National 
Farm Radio Forum was the answer.” 


ments on their problems. 
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The brief outlined the accomplish- 
Radio and 
stated, “Because of its unique posi- 
tion the CBC has been able to do 
this outstanding work in the field of 
adult education. 


ments of Farm Forum 


It has cooperated 


with the people’s own organizations 


It has 
opportunity 
their 
over the air on topics of current 


in producing this program. 
maximum 
individuals to 


given for 


express views 
interest or of special concern to farm- 


ers. ... 


“Radio is a force of great potency 
for good or ill in the life of this 
country. The original constitution of 
the CBC insures that radio be safe- 
guarded for public education rather 
than for propaganda or for private 
profit.” 
Series October 31: 
November 7: 
November 
November 2] 


Series November : 
December 5: 
December 


December 


January 9: 

January 16: 
January 23: 
January 30: 


Series February 6: 
13: 
20: 


Zi; 


February 
February 
February 


March 6: 
March 13: 
March 20: 


March 27: 


Series 


Wanted: 
Education Divided By Ten 


All Work ? 


New Season 

“Wanted — A Chance for Experi- 
ence.” This is the note on which 
Farm Radio Forum opens its tenth 
season on Monday, October 31, 1949. 
Are farm organizations doing enough 
to develop future leaders? How 
should this be done? Will young 
people take responsibility when given 
a chance? Will older people step 
aside to make room for them? These 
are some of the questions Farm 
Forum groups will consider. 

Last season 
met weekly in 
homes 


27,000 farm people 
1,588 groups in farm 
Canada to discuss 
Farm Forum topics. Hundreds of 
community projects grew out of their 
discussions. This season promises to 
stimulate even more interest among 
farm people. Here is the complete 
list of topics for 1949-50: 


across 


A Chance for Experience 


What the Forums Say 


Are We Good Farmers? 

As Others See Us 

Is There A Farm Housing Problem? 
What the Forums Say 


The Law of Supply and Demand 
Parity and Floor Prices 

Should Tariff Barriers Be Abolished ? 
What the Forums Say 


Are Canadians Well Fed? 

Is There Enough Land? 
Conservation is Everyone’s Business 
What The Forums Say 


Labor and Farmer — Friend or Foe? 
Can We Farm Co-operatively ? 
Organization in a Community 

What the Forums Say 
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* Teachers-in-training are encouraged 
to participate in community activities. 


Training Teachers for Community 


Leadership 


By M. V. MARSHALL 


i ie primary function of the school 
is, of course, the instruction of 
children. But unless the school also 
maintains a vital relationship to its 
community, both the school and the 
community are the poorer. In the 
School of Education at Acadia Uni- 
versity we have a course entitled “The 
Social Function of the School” which 
is based on this social concept of 
education. 

In “The Frontier”! 
John Dewey points up this conception 
of a community-related school thus: 
“The school is a fenced-off sanctuary 
devoted exclusively to ‘teaching’ and 


Educational 


‘learning’ the great intellectual means 
by which civilized society is main- 
tained. Of would 
lapse into without the 
transmission of the arts, skills, and 
understandings which make up the 
traditional curriculum. The essential 


course society 


barbarism 


point of a social conception of educa- 
tion, however, is that these subjects be 
taught in and with definite reference 
to their social context and use; taken 
out of their social bearing they cease 
to have a social meaning, they be- 
come wholly technical and abstract.” 

The same concept of 
holds true for adult education: it 
should bear a vital relationship to the 


education 


(1) Kilpatrick, W. H., et al., 
1933, p. 51. 


facts, needs and forces of the sur- 
rounding community. 


Place of the Educator 

In any community there are profes- 
sional educators, or at least one pro- 
fessional educator. Many persons 
education in an amateur 
way: parents, neighbors, older child- 
ren, etc. And many of the amateurs 
approach a_ professional _ status: 
editors, clergymen, leaders of various 
groups. But there are also the profes- 
sional educators —- teachers, princi- 
pals, inspectors, superintendents, 
supervisors — who have been trained 
to educate and whose function is to 
educate. 


carry on 


From the social concept of educa- 
tion it follows that these professional 
educators should have a constructive 
attitude toward the communities in 
which they function. We see the pro- 
fessional educator as a person who, by 
nature and training, has acquired the 
characteristics that make him, to some 
extent, a social physician who can 
deal with the ills of a community and, 
to some extent, a social engineer who 
will build a better community. 

This view calls for certain qualities 
in the educator: awareness of social 
facts. conditions and forces: sensitive- 


The Educational Frontier, Appleton-Century, 





ness to shortages that education can 
remedy; knowledge of resources that 
can be used and of solutions to prob- 
lems that have been worked out else- 
where; skill in the techniques that are 
needed to put remedial measures into 
action; energy enough to do some- 
thing about an apparent problem; and 
a vision of what educational resources 
can do to improve social and indi- 
vidual life in the community. 

So our program for training teach- 
ers, in addition to setting up experi- 
ences designed to give the would-be 
teachers classroom competence and 
school competence, provides measures 
that attempt to set them on their way 
as constructive 
munity life. 


operators in com- 
We want them to see 
the school not only as a child-caring 
institution, centre where 
everyone in the community may find 


but as a 


profitable experiences, as the chief 
agent for educative and cultural in- 
fluences, and as a source of remedial 
and constructive community activity. 
And each of them, teacher or princi- 
pal, must be the social diagnostician, 
the entrepreneur, the counsellor, the 
leader. 


The Course 
The three 
parts: Community Needs, Resources 
Available, Class 
exercises are lectures and discussion 
- a great deal of discussion. Commit- 
tees are likely to be elected or appoint- 


course is outlined in 


and Techniques. 


ed at any time to carry out some 
project, to investigate some topic or 
problem, or to make arrangements 
for some event. Formal class organ- 


ization is broken up frequently for 


such activities as a brief debate, in- 
struction in folk dancing, to listen to 
a radio broadcast, for small-group 
Individual reports 
are frequent, partly for the experi- 
ence that they give in public speaking. 


discussions, etc. 


The first part of the course, Com- 
munity Needs, is kept close to home. 
Since practically all the students come 
from the four Maritime provinces of 
Canada and will function as teachers 
in the same area, community needs 
that are found frequently in our 
provinces are investigated and discuss- 
ed. Since the Maritimes have suf- 
fered severely as a result of their 
incorporation into Canada, which has 
brought a denudation of industries 
and consequent severe emigration, 
such topics as the need for industries, 
cooperatives, developing entrepre- 
neurs, jobs for young people, cartels, 
barriers to trade, exploitation of 
natural resources, support of present 
industries, chemurgy, occupy an im- 
portant place. These are problems of 
practically every community in the 
Maritimes. Some of the other topics 
that are discussed which occur in the 
majority of our communities are: 
public libraries, health, beautification, 
recreation, cultural activities, need for 
active civic interest, care of the social- 
ly unfortunate, better schools, ade- 
quate public services, adequate nutri- 
tion. 

The second part, Resources Avail- 
able, gives the student a knowledge of 
sources of assistance in doing com- 
munity work. Extension departments 
of universities may be drawn on to 
help with certain community needs. 


(2) The Maritime Provinces in Their Relation to the National Economy of 
Canada, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 1948. 
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Dr. MARSHALL is Director of the 


School of Education at Aeadia 
University. 








Correspondence courses are available 
from both universities and the pro- 
vincial Departments of Education. 
Evening technical classes may be set 
up by the Division of Vocational 
tducation. The Division of Adult Edu- 
cation has a variety of services avail- 
able such as music, dramatics, train- 
ing of discussion leaders, classes for 
adults in a wide variety of interests, 
parent education, art exhibitions.The 
radio provides such programs as the 
Farm Forum, Citizens’ Forum, In 
Search of Ourselves. The film library 
of the Department of Education has a 
large and varied collection and pro- 
vides an excellent loan service com- 
pletely free of cost. The provincial 
Department of Agriculture has an 
abundance of free pamphlets on 
special agricultural topics, a corres- 
pondence course in Agriculture, a 

program of 
young 


varied 
for 


and 
activities 


dynamic 
club 
a specialist in landscaping whose 
services available without 
cost, and consultative services to farm 


people, 
are 
groups. Printed materials and speak- 
ers on nutrition are available from 
several And so 


agencies. In 


sources. on, for 


many other every 
community there are specialists and 
officials who may be called on, such 
health officials, county 


agricultural agents, school inspectors, 


as public 


etc. Public, provincial. and regional 


libraries are available. 


In the third part of the course, 
Techniques, the chief emphasis is on 


learning about measures that have 
been tried and found successful in 


various communities. 


Some of these 
are local and occasionally it is pos- 


sible to have the individual who used 
the technique come in to tell the class 
about it. “Lessons in 
Living” and “Conference at Yellow 
Springs,” are 


Films, such as 


vivid and suggestive. 
Michigan’s program of Community 
And the 
two prescribed books for the course, 
“Small Communities in Action” and 
“Education for All American Youth.” 
contain many descriptions of success- 
ful community programs. 


Service Schools is discussed. 


Visiting speakers have included the 
Minister of Trade and Commerce, the 
Director of Extension Services of 
the Department of Agriculture, the 
Director of Physical Fitness, a num- 
ber of representatives of the Depart- 
ment of Education, etc. These persons 
not only bring useful information to 
the future community engineers but 
provide first-hand acquaintance with 


resource persons and agencies. 


Community Study 
Each detailed 
study of a community. The communi- 


student makes a 
ty which each selects must be one he 
knows well and is usually his home 
community. First he makes and 
writes up a detailed analysis, from the 
point of view of education, looking 
for assets that may be used and short- 
liabilities that should be 
The sub-divisions of the 
are: 


ages or 
attacked. 


study geographical factors, 


historical factors, the present popula- 
tion, the influence of various govern- 


ment bodies. educational factors, 


economic and financial factors. 
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\fter the analysis he makes a sum- 


mary of assets and liabilities and 


then, the climactic conclusion, con- 
structive proposals for improvement. 
Students show a great deal of interest 
in this and some of their proposals 


The 
discipline of this work gives an ob- 
jective and problem-seeking attitude 
toward a community which, it is 
hoped, will carry over to any com- 


for improvement are inspiring. 


munity in which they become employ- 
ed later. 


Reading 


The long list of reading for the 
course ranges from a yearbook of the 
National Society for the Study of 
Education. through chronicles of 
work such 

Schools in 


community as Clapp’s 
Action,” 
and the reports of provincial depart- 


ments 


“Community 


and royal commissions, to 
pamphlets on community centers and 
articles from The Reader's Digest 
and The Family Herald. Texts of an 
academic and abstract nature on Edu- 
cational Sociology are little used be- 
cause we are aiming at producing 
teachers who will do rather than indi- 
viduals who will lay their knowledge 


on a final examination paper. 


Skills 

At the beginning of the course each 
student is given a list of “Things to 
Do.” 
these things before, he must learn to 
do them, by doing them, before the 
course is over: preside at, and take 
minutes of a meeting: learn to oper- 
ate a mimeograph, hectograph and 
projector; make a speech: act as a 
leader in Boy Scouts. Girl Guides, 


If he has never learned to do 


etc.; visit meetings of a Home and 
School Association and a School 
Board; participate in a_ listening 
group for Farm Forum, Citizens’ 
Forum, etc., a debate and a panel or 
forum; lead group’ singing and 
games. 

Each year the class organizes with 
a president and secretary in order to 
provide opportunities for some to 
have the first two experiences on the 
list. And occasionally the academic 
calm of the university hall is shattered 
by the “Aunt Dinah’s 
Quilting Party” coming from the 
class in Education. 


Field Work 

It became apparent soon after the 
course was instituted that learning. 
discussing, reading, and doing in 
class were not enough; there must be 
more actual performance in the field. 
The students must be given experi- 


sounds of 


ence in actual situations where organ- 
ization and leadership would be 
required. 

Our first attempt at field work was 
with a small class during the war 
years. Their project was to conduct 
a Citizens’ Forum listening group for 
the community in and around the 
university. The work was shared: 
publicitv. obtaining films related to 
the subject, projecting the films and 
providing a radio to bring in the 
broadcast, conducting the discussion, 
formulating the group answers to the 
discussion questions, and conducting 
the correspondence with the provin- 
cial secretary. The following year we 
adopted a one-room rural school and 
helped the people of that community 
organize to meet their needs.* 


(3) Marshall, M. V., “The Story of X-ville”, Journal of Education, Halifax, 


N.S., Sept., 1948. 
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In subsequent years, as the number 
of teachers-in-training increased, the 
field work 
and took on definite organization. 
In the meantime the provincial De- 
partment of Education had set up a 
Division of Adult Education, one of 


whose 


became more ambitious 


field workers was placed in 


the same county with the university. 

Each teacher-in-training is now re- 
quired to do a minimum of ten peri- 
ods of field work throughout the year. 
A period is almost always a full even- 
ing or its equivalent. Many of the 
students far exceed the requirement 
of ten if the project in which they en- 
gage requires their services. Most of 
the opportunities for work with com- 
munity groups are arranged for by 
the field worker of the Division of 
Adult Education. An 
Education at the university helps 


assistant in 


students prepare for their work and 
assists and supervises where necessary. 
His 


in operating a projector or securing 


duties may be _ instruction 
films. coaching a group for a panel 
discussion for the Farmers’ Associa- 
tion. helping a student prepare a les- 
son for a class in public speaking or 
Nova Scotian history. ete. At times 
he may serve as chauffeur. 

Tn the last two years the community 
the 
training have participated. and in 


activities in) which teachers-in- 
greater or less degree have had some 
experience in leadership and organ- 
ization. have been. in order of fre- 
quency: working with young people’s 
groups. community glee clubs. meet- 
ings of Home and School 
ations. conducting classes (Arts and 
Crafts. Increasing Farm Income. 


Dress Making. Automobile Mechanics. 


Associ- 


Nova Scotian History, Appreciation 
of Literature, etc.), community night 
programs, Farm Forum, Junior Red 
Cross, projection of films, Citizens’ 
Forum, meetings of the 
Association, programs 


Farmers’ 
and for 


Women’s Institutes. 


It may be observed that this work 
not only provided the teachers-in- 
training with developmental experi- 
ence, but also was a valuable service 
to the communities, as many as twen- 
ty last year. The types of activities 
in which each student engages vary 
with his interest and capabilities and 
with the opportunities available. But, 
as a result of the field work, each 
enters the teaching profession with 
greater confidence and greater skill 
for playing a part of leadership 
among the people in his community. 

Of course it must be remembered 
that the students are young, 21 to 23 
old, and during their first 
years as teachers they will be absorb- 
ed in developing command of 
Some of them be- 
their _ professional 
careers, to go beyond the classroom 
walls and play a part in community 
affairs. As they mature and gain the 
confidence of themselves and of their 
neighbors they may come to take 


years 


their school jobs. 


gin, early in 


the place which the course attempts 
to prepare them for 


as community 
leaders who see the possibilities of 
education as a means for making 
community and individual life richer 
and more effective. The school has 
been used to meet social needs manv 
the we take 
hold of it deliberately as an instru- 


times in past: when 
ment for community improvement we 


avail ourselves of a most potent tool. 
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CONFERENCES IN 
SASKATCHEWAN 

During the summer adult education 
changes its shape and its base. It 
frequently takes on the form of a 
camp-conference and it hies to the 
country. Such was the case in 
Saskatchewan this year, where the 
Qu’Appelle Valley Centre was used 
for three conferences of which the 
Adult Education Division was one of 
the sponsors. Residents of Saskatche- 
wan are fortunate in having the 
Qu’Appelle Valley Centre, where, in 


the midst of scenic surroundings and 


excellent recreational facilities, the 
Department of Social Welfare has 
provided buildings and __ facilities 
especially designed for holding con- 
ferences, institutes and various kinds 
of training programs the year round. 

Early in the summer was held the 
third annual Farmer-Labour-Teacher 
Institute. This institute followed 
the pattern of the two previous ones 
which were reported in some detail in 
Foop For Tuoucut. The topics 
discussed this year were such contem- 
porary social problems as factors in- 
volved in the high cost of living, in- 
come stability through fair wages 
and salaries and international market- 
ing, freedom and opportunity in 
education. 


Home and School 


The Home and School Institute, 
held from August 8 to 12, was the 
first of its kind. It was sponsored by 
the Saskatchewan Federation of 
Home and School and the Divisions 
of Mental Services and Health Edu- 
cation of the Department of Public 
Health as well as the Adult Education 
Division. The thirty-three members 
of Home and School Associations 
who attended were enthusiastic about 
the way the conference was organized, 
putting into practice some of the new 
group techniques developed by the 
Institute of Group Dynamics.' Instead 
of having to sit and listen to the ver- 
bal gymnastics of a lot of “experts,” 
the conference delegates found that 
they were doing most of the talking 
and they liked it. 


Resource people in mental hygiene, 
education, community relations, etc. 
spoke to the assembled delegates for 
fifteen or twenty minutes each morn- 
ing, developing the general theme of 
educational influences at work on 
the child. Then, in keeping with the 
principle that the best discussion and 
learning takes place in groups con- 
sisting of six or seven people, the 
delegates broke up into small groups. 


1. See Leadership Guidance, page 18. 
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in which they discussed what had 
been said, how it could apply in their 
particular setting, and certain aspects 
of the topic which were still confusing. 
They returned to the general assembly 
to report their findings and raise any 
questions they had. 

Another group work skill that was 
practiced at this conference was that 
of “observing” how groups function. 
While in the small groups, staff mem- 
hers pointed out to the delegates how 
their own group was functioning, and 
what to look for in the workings of 
their back-home groups. Did they all 
pitch in, did they know where they 
were going, did they understand each 
other, were there cliques within the 
group that tended to slow it up, did 
they practice democratic leadership 
these were some of the factors to be 
considered in observing group func- 
tioning. 


Staff Training Institute 

Still more radical conference tech- 
niques were introduced into the Staff 
Training Institute held in late August 
early September. This 
attended by thirty-five administrators 
and 


and was 


fieldmen from government de- 
partments and private organizations 
for the purpose of discovering and 
practising together some of the skills 
that strengthen group activity. 

At morning sessions they met in 
small groups to discuss common 
problems of group behaviour such 
as the silent member. the domineering 
chairman, the person who 
agrees, decision making, 


action after a decision has apparently 


never 


getting 


An “observer” pointed 
the 
were 


been made. 
out to the 
various roles they 


group members 
themselves 


playing in the group. The staff mem- 


bers purposefully gave little leader- 
ship in that responsibility 
should rest with the group as a whole. 
In this way group members became 
aware of the many contributions 
members in a democratic group can 
make, and as a result felt that they 
were a necessary part of the organiza- 
tion. 


The 


order 


afternoon sessions gave the 


delegates an opportunity to practice 
techniques of dealing with some of 
the 
during the morning discussion period. 


common problems discovered 
Such skills as group leadership, the 
evaluation of 
forming 


group functioning. 

new groups, making the 
worthwhile to all members. 
etc., were practiced. 


froup 


Prior to the conference question- 
naires had been sent to all delegates 
asking them to list practical problems 
they met in their field of work. The 
evening sessions were given over to 
the examination of some of 
problems such as interviewing. 


these 
plan- 
staff 

was 


ning institutes and conferences. 
Role-playing 
used extensively. For example. sever- 


meetings, ete. 


al actual interviews were put on be- 
fore the delegates and they were 
asked to break up in small groups to 
back what 


felt to be some of the common “ 


discuss and report they 
good” 
and “bad” points to be considered in 
an interview situation. 

A delegates’ council met with the 
staff daily throughout the institute. 
This enabled the staff and delegates 
iointly to plan the institute agenda. 
The value of the conference to the 
participants is indicated by the fact 
that before they broke up they were 
getting together to plan how they 
could use these techniques in thei 
departments or organizations. 
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Lighted School Conferences 

Lighted School conferences were 
also held during the summer at Mel- 
fort and Wadena, Saskatchewan, to 
make plans for extending and de- 
veloping the lighted school program 
in those districts. The conferences, 
first of the kind to be held since the 
inauguration of the lighted school 
program three years ago, were spon- 
sored by the Adult Education Divi- 
sion of the Department of Education, 
which conducts the program’s even- 
ing classes. School superintendents, 
teachers, representatives of Home and 
School associations and Homemakers’ 
clubs, instructors, and __ interested 
attended the conferences. 
Similar meetings in other districts are 
planned for the Fall. 
NEW SERIES 

In Search of Citizens, a second 
series of broadcasts about newcomers 
to Canada, presented by the CBC 
and sponsored jointly by the Do- 
minion Government and the Ontario 
Department of Education, will com- 
mence on November 15, and be con- 
tinued on succeeding Tuesday eve- 
nings from 8 to 8.30 p.m., EST, on 
the Dominion network of the CBC. 
There will be a delayed broadcast to 
the West at 10.30 p.m. CST. The first 
series won a special award in the first 
Canadian Radio Awards competition. 

In this series of broadcasts we re- 
live. with the men, women and chil- 
dren from the displaced persons’ 
camps of Europe, some of their ter- 
rifying wartime experiences. We are 
shown too, the humour and pathos of 
their adjustment to life in their new 
country, Canada. The broadcasts will 
help us better to understand these 
newcomers just as they are trying to 
understand us. 


citizens, 


DR. COADY AT U.N. 


On August 26, Dr. M. M. Coady, 
of Antigonish, president of the CAAE, 
adddressed a plenary session of the 
United Nations Conference on the 
Conservation and Utilization of Re- 
sources at Lake Success. The con- 
ference, attended by more than 500 
scientists, engineers and experts from 
49 countries, was an exchange of 
ideas and experience on how to raise 
the world’s standards of living. Father 
Coady was invited to speak on 
“Organizing Rural People for the 
Proper Use and Conservation of 

Father Coady 
told the experts that the way to stop 
the misuse of natural resources was to 
replace the motive of production for 
profit by a philosophy of production 
for use. This will come about auto- 
matically, he said, as the people gain 
ownership and democratic control of 
their affairs. 


Natural Resources.” 


Dr. Coady described the Antigo- 
nish cooperative movement as one of 
the best the 
Americas. There, he said, has been 
developed the double-barreled for- 
mula of economic cooperation and 
adult education. 


social laboratories in 


AWARDS 


The popular response last spring to 
the Canadian Film and Radio Awards 


has ensured their being offered again 


this year. Application forms are now 
distributed by the CAAE, 
which instituted the awards and set 
up the Advisory Board and planning 
committees which administer them. 
Entries must be submitted before 
February 15, 1950. 


being 
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More on Music in Canada 


Editor, Foop ror THOUGHT: 


One of my many friends in Canada sent me a copy of the May issue 
of your magazine, Foop ror THouGcut, calling my attention to the article by 
Jean L. Howson, entitled “Canada Has Music—And Music Problems” which 
you published in this issue. 


May I call your attention to the fact that the two sections of Miss 
Howson’s article bearing on Community Concerts, presented a gross mis- 
representation of this activity. 

It is evident that no careful research was made before this article was 
published. I will give you a few concrete illustrations. For instance, the 
statement, “. .. many hundreds of Canadians in each centre on ‘the chain’ 
put all the money they intend to spend on music into subscriptions for 
whatever artists—good or not so good—the system chooses to send them,” 
(italics mine) is, in my estimation, a preposterous effrontery to the intelli- 
gence of the people on Community Concert committees. Committees who 
would accept such an arrangement as that would have to be drawn from 
schools for the feeble-minded, instead of being drawn from the leading 
citizens of the community. 

The statement, “The artists are packaged up in publicity, shipped from 
New York F.O.B. and delivered on the appointed day to all parts of the 
continent” is not true. Community Concert committees select and engage 
each individual artist in the same way and with the same freedom as the 
Eaton series does in Toronto. If you were to investigate, you probably 
wouldn’t find two Community Concert series alike in all of Canada... 

Kitchener like Toronto wants free access to the artists of the world 
because of the cultural benefits such unusual musical events offer. They 
did not get this idea from Community Concerts. They struggled for a 
number of years to bring the great artists to Kitchener before the Com- 
munity Concert Plan was ever introduced in Canada and, like Toronto, 
they engaged their artists through the New York market. The Community 
Concert Plan simply came to their rescue when they were bedeviled with 
deficits and financial risk. 

Community Concerts is simply a plan for presenting concerts on a 
no-profit, no-loss basis, without guarantors, and Kitchener was the first 
city in Canada to adopt this plan. Since that time they have picked, in the 
early stages of their careers, when their fees were modest, such artists as 
Lotte Lehman, Marion Anderson, José Iturbi, Richard Crooks, . . . and 
many others. This holds true for Hamilton, London, Chatham, Sarnia and 
many other Ontario cities which before the introduction of the Community 
Concert Plan struggled intermittently against financial hazards to bring the 
great artists of the world to their cities. Community Concerts did not create 
any new desire for these artists. It simply eliminated the financial risk 
and solved the problems connected with satisfying this existing desire. 

Community Concert Associations in Canada are autonomous groups 
which have complete control over their own finances. They have no agree- 
ment with the Community Concert Service of New York which binds them 
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to engage any particular artist of any nationality at any time. The artists 
and attractions they do choose each year they choose of their own free will. 
If they elect to engage artists of all nationalities, they do so of their own 
volition. Any Association wishing to confine its selection of artists exclu- 
sively to Canadian musicians can do so. 

I could not with propriety express any opinion as to whether it is right 
or wrong for Canadian cities to engage their artists through the international 
market in New York, but I believe I can with perfect propriety venture 
the opinion that Toronto will find it extremely difficult to retain this 
privilege for themselves while denying it for the smaller cities. 

Cordially, 
Warp FRENcH, President, 
Community Concert Service, 
New York. 


Editor, Foop ror THOUGHT, 


I have read with interest the comments Mr. Ward French has made 
in connection with my article, “Canada Has Music—And Music Problems.” 


I have also read the “Open Letter” about the Community Concerts 
Service which was sent to all the Community Concerts Associations in 
Canada, a copy of which was sent to me by Mr. French. 

It would appear that Mr. French has misunderstood the real burden 
of my article, which discussed the limited opportunities native-born Cana- 
dian concert artists have to gain even a first hearing in their own country 
at the present time, and the limited opportunities Canadian composers 
therefore have to hear their works performed, since the composer’s normal 
road to national and international recognition is through the public per- 
formances the recitalist gives of the music of his own country. 


It is true that I have described the Community Concerts subscription 
system as the chief factor precluding a healthy cultural climate in Canada, 
and the chief factor blocking the Canadian public’s greater awareness that 
there are Canadian composers and concert artists of stature. But by 
removing sentences from their context in my article, Mr. French alters 
the significance of my position. 

I stated that the subscription system of concert management is a good 
and desirable practice, but that it is a pity American enterprise developed 
the system in Canada before Canadians were sufficiently mature musically, 
and in the music business, to do it for themselves. Had Canadians been 
equipped 20 years ago (which they weren't) to develop it themselves, they 
would not have been able—even if so inclined—to stifle in one fell swoop 
all future possibilities of a national concert career for those Canadians who 
do not wish to bid for international fame. In addition, it is certain that, 
under the control of Canadians, the system would continue, as does the 
Community Concerts service, to supply the natural and proper demand 
for those artists who have sought and won an international reputation 
and who are inevitably and rightly “booked” through the world’s musical 
capitals of New York, Paris and London. 

Mr. French writes that “Community Concerts did not create any ‘new’ 
desire for these artists”. This would seem to imply that I had said other- 
wise. On the contrary, I stated very much the same thing: “Once the 
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system (of subscription concerts) was in full operation in the U.S. it was 
a natural and very simple step to scoop the smaller cities and towns of 
Canada into the system. These urban centres were very glad to be so 
scooped up, and the leading citizens of the cities and towns concerned have 
worked very hard, without any remuneration, to establish and become part 
of the system. Community Concerts has brought them concerts and recitals 
where heretofore there had regularly been none—of a professional standard.” 


Mr. French protests at the expression, “the system chooses to send 
them.” Admittedly, committees exercise a certain choice in arranging their 
series of artists. It is generally known, however, that the choice is limited 
by price. If a committee on a moderate budget insists on a “high priced 
artist,” it must necessarily take what’s available in the “lower price range.” 
I do not say this is bad; actually it is common sense in the business of 
concert booking. 

But I do not think this point important. What is important is the 
very real drain of money away from any of Canada’s top artists, as a result 
of this entrenched monopoly . . . 


Mr. French points out that “Community Concerts” was created for 
those who wanted to go to concerts, not for those who want to play and 
sing at them. This is true, and to supply a demand is always good business. 
But when supplying that demand becomes a matter of 100% importation 
(including some Canadians who emigrated in order to be “imported”), 
which is expensive, and which in the end kills off an embryonic local 
business which could also eventually satisfy some of the demand, then it 
is time for re-examination of the business system in that field. 


I should like to assure Mr. French that I should be the last one to 
propose the abolition of the Columbia Artists Management Inc. Community 
Concerts plan in Canada. Many members of my family, and many more 
of my friends, have been active in supporting it over the course of the past 
20 years and I have discussed all aspects of this question with them. I am 
concerned with the role of the Community Concerts Service in Canada 
only because it is a factor in a situation that concerns all those who wish 
to see Canada attain an over-all cultural status equal to the diplomatic 
and economic status she now enjoys as a new world power. 

Canada has not matured in the same way as have France, England, and 
more speedily the United States, with industry, the sciences, political life 
and the arts developing proportionately together. Canada became an 
industrial and an economic power over night, so to speak. It is time she 
became a cultural power. The material is there. If the musician material 
is not to be forced out of the country, or to be permanently limited, then our 
federal and provincial governments will either have to provide more outlets 
for audience hearing, or else in some fair and just way divide up the 
audience outlets that now exist. I think the latter course would be the 
most satisfactory for all concerned. 


Sincerely yours, 


JEAN L. Howson. 








Dear Editor, 


I have just read with interest Jean Howson’s Canada Has Music — and 
Music Problems in May Foop For Tuoucur. I shall be grateful for 
space to add a post-script to Miss Howson’s admirably dispassionate and 
comprehensive appraisal. During nine years of community life as a teacher, 
I was a participant in and organizer of community musical life and served 
for five years as president of the Maritime Concert Association, Inc. Obser- 
vations over this period have led to the following conclusion: 

(1) The number of Canadians who really enjoy “good” music is still very 
small. Many endure it as a desirable social pose. More are honest in their 
contempt for an art which they do not understand. The tiny first group 
works hard to enlist the necessary financial support of the second group. 
There is a slow migration from groups three to two and from two to one. 
(2) It is not surprising, then, that the bulk of our listeners are more inter- 
ested in collecting autographs than having musical experiences. They talk 
much less about what they hear than who performs it. It is important to 
have heard Kreisler, not the Mendelssohn Violin Concerto; to have watched 
Paderewski on the stage, not to have heard him play Beethoven. 

(3) Little is done to develop a truly musical public by intelligent musical 
criticism. Accounts in some papers are always tritely favorable. Those 
critics who attempt evaluation have to be read with an understanding of 
their prejudices. Some try to impress their readers with their own technical 
knowledge, a practice which raises a barrier before the untrained listener. 
Others have chauvinistic leanings which are the antithesis of artistic objec- 
tivity. Still others believe in boosting the newcomer, be he good, bad, or 
indifferent. 


(4) With this background it is more readily understandable that success in 
the artistic field depends to an alarming degree upon promotion. In this 
respect the U.S. agencies excel, while in Canada there is still a shy reserve 
about excessive publicity. American agencies brought us musicians in the 
days before our national radio began to make us aware of the capable 
musicianship in our own country. A musical monopoly of increasingly 
dictatorial characteristics was established. Now we are paying premium 
prices for imports which are inferior to home talent. 

We have been nurtured on the silly idea that a good musician is a 
freak of nature, occurring only where the agency “discovers” him. Actually, 
the musician is an artisan who works for a living as does the doctor, the 
architect, the politician, and he is entitled to similar consideration. Taxes, 
tariffs, and embargoes protect the Canadian business man against foreign 
competition. Protection also exists in some professional fields. In the artis- 
tic field, however, particularly in the field of music, we have been easy 
marks for the high-pressure salesman. The Royal Commission on the Arts 
could do worse than recommend that there be some protection afforded the 
Canadian artist — perhaps in the establishment of a well-financed and 
ably-administered agency. Further, if the whole case were plainly and 
emphatically laid before the Canadian musical public, their innate common 
sense and desire for justice would quickly bring competent Canadian 
musicians into their own. 

Very truly yours, 
Wm. C. HANKINSON 





Lost Boundaries, 20th Century Fox. 


Lost Boundaries is a profoundly 
moving film which tells a true story; 
it is also a critical examination of 
our social relationships. Its setting 
is real, its characters are familiar, 
being created by Louis de Roche- 
mont, an experienced employer of 
this technique. 

The story involves a prosperous 
New England family which has re- 
sided in a small community for some 
twenty years. By example and quali- 
ties of leadership, the father and 
mother have gained the friendship 
and respect of their neighbours. In 
spite of this, their inward lives are 
torn by conflict and insecurity, for 
neither their friends nor their two 
children are aware of their Negro 
ancestry. A sudden revelation of 
this fact precipitates an intense test 
of character. The bigotry and the 
faith of their neighbours is revealed; 
the two children abruptly 
hostile environment for no 
reason than the effect of 
taboos. 


face a 
other 
artificial 


The implications are far-reaching, 
for the sequences involve the eco- 
nomic circumstances of Negroes, the 
depressing psychological effects of 
discrimination, the evidence of hy- 
pocrisy among the socially accepted 
elements of society, and the poten- 
tial moral force of Christianity. 
While the theme of the picture—the 
case of Negroes who can pass as 


~ 
Seco 
ad 


white—is not one of major import- 
ance, its effect is heightened per- 
haps by this very fact and the sub- 
tlety which can consequently be used 
in presenting it. Development of the 
plot proceeds chronologically in a 
rather rigid fashion, and at one point 
is almost swamped by American 
sentimentality, but the superb act- 
ing and the depth of power inherent 
in the theme combine to make the 
film a memorable one, and one with 
a lasting challenge. 
ARTHUR MAYBEE 


New Chapters, N.F.B., 1947. 16mm, 
sd., color, 15 min. Obtainable from 
the National Film Society or libra- 
ries which have prints (among 
them, the London Public Library, 
no charge). 

Starting with the various activi- 
ties in a children’s library—books 
and reading for all ages, story hours, 
school class visits, play reading or 
other groups—the film goes on to 
show how the Library touches the 
life of the community in many ways. 
By providing for the leisure-time 
life of a city, it becomes a cultural 
centre used for music recitals, art 
classes and exhibitions, forum dis- 
cussions, film loans and showings 
and a storehouse for books and 
reading. 

A general interest film that would 
have particular interest for chil- 
dren in public and junior high school. 

EvELYN WHITE 
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These Things We Tried by Jean and 
Jess Ogden. Extension Division 
University of Virginia, Charlotte- 
ville, 1948. $1.50. 

A new name in adult education, 
to me, was that of William A. Smith. 
Mr. Smith was Director for Virginia 
of F.E.R.A. and W.P.A. He had seen 
the need of direct government aid to 
individuals and communities during 
the depression but he saw, also, in 
such aid dangers for both the indi- 
viduals and the communities. 

He saw the need of an experiment 
in intelligent use of our natural, 
human and institutional resources 
Many of his ideas he put down in 
voluminous notes. He died before 
he could begin the project but his 
notes have been the “Bible” of the 
Extension Workers at the University 
of Virginia. Before he died, also, he 
was able to have made available the 
sum of $42,800 to initiate projects. 

These Things We Tried tells the 
story of the experiment in com- 
munity development of Special Pro- 
jects of the University Extension 
Division. It is the story of the prac- 
tical application of the dreams of a 
visionary. The visionary was Smith; 
the practical appliers, the Ogdens. 
Here we have the story behind the 
stories of the New Dominion Series 
and Small Communities in Action, a 
scientific record of their work from 
1940 through 1947. 

A foreword by Zehmer, Director 
of the Extension Division, introduces 
William A. Smith and his contribu- 
tions to the program. The Ogdens 


take over to tell about their ex- 





periences, to relate, document, clas- 
sify and interpret. 

They begin with the evolution of 
the Virginia approach, tell of what 
they learned from others and how, 
describe their experimental  ap- 
proaches and explain in detail the 
program as it developed in Virginia 
They write about the use of pamph- 
lets, books, movies, singing, work- 
shops, travelling workshops, and al! 
the paraphernalia of adult educa- 
tion. They tell of their failures as 
well as of their successes. And they 
interpret and philosophize to give 
us a most valuable book on adult 
education. 

Parallels of experience will con- 
stantly strike anybody who works at 
adult education. There is the 
blem of storing and classifying a 
cumulative abundance of pamphlet 
material. There are the exhilarating 
heights of the successful projects 
and the soul-wearying depths of the 
failures. There are the sponsoring 
organizations that prove to be inter- 
ested in sponsoring only themselves. 
and the ones that confuse “sponsor” 
with “charity” and “charity” with 
doing things for people that peopl 
would do better for 
There are councils, and the 
tality rate of councils is high. 

Yes, there are a lot of familia: 
faces in These Things We Tried 
And it is one of those books that it 
is almost impossible not to quote. 

But read it yourself. This is a 
book that is valuable to anybody 
interested in adult education. 


CHARLES TOPSHEE 


pro- 


themselves 
mor- 





The City of Reason by Samuel H 
Beer. 
1949. (S. J. R. Saunders, Toronto) 
$5.00. 


Mr. Beer is Associate Professor of 
Government at Harvard University 
and in the words of the dust cove: 
one of the noted of 
Harvard courses in General Educa- 
tion— Western Thought and Institu- 
The City of Reason has, ] 
think, the flavour of the class-room 
and may have developed out of the 
author’s lectures in general educa- 
tion. It is the book all teachers of 
the history of ideas must be tempted 
to write, a carefully worked out 
argument to support a personal point 
of view, and documented 
con by the Great Names. 


‘teaches most 


tions ”’ 


pro and 


In The City of Reason the author 
defends his preference for a free 
society rather like an ideal type of 
Western democracy, and for free 
men within such a society, free be- 
cause they have reason to guide 
If this theory is as old as 
John Locke and as Plato, the mar- 
shalling of arguments is as modern 
as an analysis of Marx, Whitehead 
and Mannheim can make it. It is 
possible, I suppose, that a reade: 
might absorb the main points at issue 
in the ethical and political philoso- 
vhy of the Western world through 
Mr. Beer’s ingenious use of them. I 
think it might be difficult without 
some previous and rather thorough 
acquaintance with the material 
However, here is Karl Mannheim on 
the conditioning of knowledge, and 
even of truth, by social forces; here 
is John Dewey to argue that, con- 
ditioned or not, mind is creative and 
can guide a 


them. 


person toward a pur- 
Rousseau seeking to 
root the principles of morality and 
justice in some notion of pure rea- 


pose; here is 


son, in ‘the mere conception of law’ ” 


and here is Emmanuel Kant. deny- 


Harvard University Press, 


ing that reason can discover objec- 
tive truth, yet affirming that in the 
moral imperative a man may recog- 
nize the voice of a true authority. 


From theories of knowledge and 
ethics the author turns to theories 
of history, especially to a refreshing- 
ly dispassionate though unsympa- 
thetic account of Marx, and, in gen- 
eral, to the grounds of belief in in- 
evitable progress. After history 
comes theology, Christian and Juda- 
istic, and a neat summary of the 
arguments for and against a divine 
purpose in the problem of Job. Anc 
after theology there is a short step 
to the philosophy of Whitehead, wh« 
has, in the main, been the author's 
acknowledged inspiriation. The ana- 
lysis of Whitehead’s philosophy is in 
his own technical language, and 
about as bewildering as the original. 
The book through patient analysis 
provides, I think, as cogent an argu- 
ment for a reasonable belief in lib- 
eralism as it would be possible to 
make. And the author’s last 
graph is not presumptuous 


para- 


“The solution which I have tried 
to suggest embodies the humility of 
the cynic, but not his defeatism and 
nerve. It includes the de- 
the fanatic, but not his 
It draws a firm and abiding 
faith 


loss of 
cision of 
pride. 
confidence in 
which 


reason from a 


itself 
JESSIE MACPHERSON 


reason reveals.” 

The Hospital in Contemporary Life: 
A compilation of eight essays con- 
tributed by members of the staff of 
the Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital and edited by Nathaniel W. 
Faxon, M.D., Director of the Hos- 
pital. Harvard University Press 
1949. (S. J. Saunders, Toronto.) 
Pp. 288. $6.25 
Although the preservation of life 

and health has been a dominant urge 

and instinct since life began, it is oi 
interest that the field of public health 
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has been largely a development of 
the past half century and that the 
inclusion of health demands in the 
political thinking of the average in- 
dividual may be said to date no fur- 
ther back than the lean 30s. The 
general realization that the hospital 
is a key link in any broad health 
program is distinctly an outcome of 
the prevailing shortage of beds and 
of nurses, the discouraging cost of 
construction and the growth of vol- 
untary and compulsory hospitaliza- 
tion plans. 

To any one interested in the great 
drama of our rapidly moving pro- 
gram of health conservation—and 
who isn’t?—this volume will be of 
unusual interest. It reviews in a 
highly readable fashion not only the 
development of hospitals and the 
place of the hospital in the social 
order, but those aspects of medical 
care which are of wide public inter- 
est—the growth of medical knowl- 
edge, the relief of suffering, the care 
of the patient and the education of 
the doctor. Outstanding authorities 
in their respective fields, these col- 
laborators impress the reader with 
the tremendous advances in the con- 
trol of illness during recent decades 
The authors are frank, too, in point- 
ing out that there are still many 
unsolved problems, such as the con- 
trol of cancer and of chronic diseases, 
and various economic and organiza- 
tional problems. Yet they bring an 
all-pervading atmosphere of opti- 
mism which is most reassuring for 
the future. So much has been writ- 
ten that fails to get down to funda- 
mental factors or concepts, that is 
often little more than one-sided 
propaganda for some viewpoint or, 
as in the case of fiction or the screen, 
is grossly unfair to the spirit of hos- 
pital service, that a serious work of 
this nature, written for the general 
reader. is both refreshing and stimu- 
lating. G. Harvey AGNeEw, M.D. 





New Books 
on Community 
Activities 


Andy Clarke 
and his 
Neighbourly News 


Selected broadcasts from _ the 
popular Sunday morning “Neigh- 
bourly News,” which for eight 
years was listened to eagerly in 
Ontario and Quebec. In the Fore- 
word, Greg Clark writes a delight- 
ful account of the author’s life. 
Illustrated by Thoreau MacDonald 
$3.00. 


Pioneer 


In Community 


By Watson Thomson. The biog 
raphy of Henri Lasserre, founder 
of the Robert Owen Foundation of 
Canada. This foundation assists in 
the formation of co-operative 
communities, group farms, co- 
operative industries, educational 
undertakings, etc. $2.00. 


For Goodness’ 
Sake 


By Nancy Jones. These remini- 
scences of a minister’s wife have 
been steadily on the best-seller lists 
since publication. Written with 
wit and charm, they give a splendid 
picture of Canadian life. $3.00 
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Freedom's Charter by O. Frederick 
Nolde. Headline Series Number 
76, Foreign Policy Association, 
New York, July-August, 1949. 62 
pp. 35c. 


Even in the comparatively short 
time since the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights was adopted by 
the General Assembly of the United 
Nations last December, a good deal 
has been written hailing this action 
as one of the milestones of human 
progress. Some writers have shown 
a tendency to rhapsodize about the 
significance of the Declaration with- 
out much reference to the problems 
involved. 


It is, therefore, particularly grati- 
fying to find, within the compass of 
one small pamphlet, a clear and in- 
formative. discussion of practical 
considerations, along with full recog- 
nition of the potential significance 
of this statement of the rights of 
man. There is a brief discussion of 
background out of which the 
Declaration developed and of other 
steps which have been taken in the 
past. Here, too, we find clearly out- 
lined some of the fundamental dif- 
ferences in the conceptions of human 
rights, such as the question as to 
whether man has the right to own 
property, and the problem of inter- 
national responsibility versus na- 
tional ticklish ques- 
The work of 
the Commission on Human Rights is 
outlined briefly, and finally the 
agreement that was reached at last, 


the 


sovereignty, a 


tion In so Many areas. 


through 
tion of 


clarification 
the 


and elimina- 
unnecessary, in the 


Social and Humanitarian Committee. 


Mr. Nolde does not conclude with 
the adoption of the Declaration. He 
points out the next steps, how we 
must study the articles and work 
for their application in our domes- 
tic and community life, and encour- 
age the international use of the 
Declaration as an aid in promoting 
the observance of human _ rights 
everywhere. The more generally it 
is recognized, the greater will be 
its effect in relieving political ten- 
sions and in making man freer. 

KATHLEEN BowLBy 
Atlantic Partnership by Eric Harri- 
son. Behind the Headlines pamph- 
let, Vol. IX, No. 3, Canadian In- 
stitute of International Affairs, To- 
ronto, May, 1949. 16 pp. 15c. 


This pamphlet is a rather rambling 
account of the that have 
driven the countries of the North 
Atlantic community into a defensive 
association 


forces 


for protection against 
their late ally, Soviet Russia. The 
author touches on a wide range of 
topics, including the evil effects of 
the aggressive nationalism that de- 
stroyed the League and now makes 
precarious the prospects of the 
United Nations; the enduring rivalry 
between East and West, which is 
deeper, he thinks, than any conflict 
between Capitalism Commu- 
nism: the pressing dollar-sterling 
problem within the North Atlantic 
area; and the continuing and ever- 


and 
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mounting struggle for the soul and 
support of emergent Germany. 


Mr. Harrison is pessimistic about 
the vitality of our “public virtue” 
after a generation given over to 
wars and other forms of organized 
brutality and vulgarity; in its pres- 
ent state of “degeneracy”, our civi- 
lization could hardly hope to survive 
another world war. Yet, in a very 
real sense, our way of life is 
“founded on the principles of demo- 
cracy, individual liberty, and the 
rule of law” and is greatly worth 
preserving against the totalitarian 
attacker, whether the latter works 
from within or from without. Hence 
the Pact is justified. 


Particular attention is paid to 
military problems. The United 
States (and Canada) should do more 
than they have to assure France 
and other western European coun- 
tries that immediate and effective 
military power will be available if 
the latter are attacked. France must 
not be left to bear the brunt a third 
time. Like most competent military 
analysts, Mr. Harrison warns. that 
the Bomb is not enough. Further, 
Canada can no longer hope for im- 
munity in a future war, and must 
build a much larger military force 


than it has ever done before ip 
peacetime. 


In conclusion, the author suggests 
that Canada has a peculiarly valuable 
part to play in the Atlantic partner- 
ship. Its relations with the United 
States, and with the members of the 
Commonwealth, are an earnest to 
other small countries in the Pact 
“that partnership with great powers 
need not mean the loss of either 
identity or liberty.” 


GERALD CRAIG 


Farm Forum Handbook. Nationa! 
Farm Radio Forum, 409 Huron 
Street, Toronto, 1949. 40 pp. 25c; 
50 or more, $20 per 100; 1000 or 
more, $175.00 per 1000. 


The main purpose of this hand- 
book is to tell everything about Na- 
tional Farm Radio Forum that a 
Farm Forum fieldman needs_ to 
know. 


The booklet is well illustrated with 
photographs and comes in a handy 
pocket-size. It should prove inter- 
esting to many people besides those 
directly engaged in Farm Forum 
work. R. McK. 
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